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For Dwight’s Journal of Music 
Half a dozen of Becthoven’s Contempo- 
raries. 
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{Continued from page 218. ] 


ANTONIO SALIERI. 

The loss of Gassmann was a severe blow also to 
the young Emperor: and it was, perhaps, partly 
from affection to him that his favor to the Kapell- 
meister’s pupil—almost adopted son—rose so high. 
He immediately offered Salieri the now vacant 
place of imperial royal chamber composer—which 
the appointeé had been too modest to apply for 
—accompanied by a decree securing to him a 
salary of 100 ducats anda free lodging. He was 
also appointed Kapellmeister to the Italian opera 
with a salary of 300 ducats—the now aged and 
feeble Bono taking the place of imperial royal 
Court kapellmeister. 

Salieri works this year (1774) were the comic 
opera with choruses, “Za calamitade’ cori,” text by 
Goldoni—successful, and two cantatas of not great 
merit, for soli and chorus, composed for the bene- 
fit concerts of the Musicians’ Widows and Or- 
phans’ Institute. 

In 1775 he set a comic opera by von Gamera, 
but the third act was feeble, and the work had 
little success. 

The composer's love story comes in here,and I 
agree with o/d Mosel that it is worth the reading 
—and tell it. 

Not that it is much of a story; but one of those 
old men’s reminiscences, which carry the hearer 
or reader back with them into long past days— 
in which we rather like the innocent vanity run- 
ning like a colored thread through the web, and 
which give us ofttimes (in the memoirs of old ar- 
tists) such queer glimpses into their real charac- 
ters, with their great want of religious principle, 
but superabundant religious faith in a providence 
specially provided for them. Now hear Salieri 
and see how lovingly he dwells upon that youth- 
ful love. 

“In the course of this year I became acquainted 
with that angel, whom God had appointed for my 
wife. In the year 1775, I gave music lessons to 
a young Countess, who was receiving her educa- 
tion in the nunnery of St. Lawrence, and whom 
I had instructed, before she went thither, at her 
father’s house. In the same cloister other girls, 
mostly motherless, were boarded. My hour was 
from 11 to 12 A. M., and before it was finished, 
these girls accompanied by their guardians [drag- 
usually passed 
On 


the very first day of my lessons, one of these girls, 


ons, duennas, Au/fscherinnen] 
through the music-room to the dining hall. 


of slender figure, somewhat taller than the others, 
about 18 years old, and dressed in rose-colored 
taffeta, made a mighty impression upon me. 
Twice I saw her pass through the room, but the 
third and fourth time I sought her in vain 
among her companions, and knew not why she 
was absent, which greatly discomposed me. The 
fifth time came the others again without her; my 
restlessness increased, but she came later and 
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| alone following her companions. The unexpect- 
ed joy which filled me, so mastered me, that, as 
I bowed fo her. of course with respect, it was in 


such a manner, as to show her clearly, that [had 


been pained not to see her the preceding days; 
and I believed I could see in her face just as 
plainly, that it was not displeasing to her. From 


that moment her picture was firmly fixed in my 
head and heart ; but the delicious feeling which 


re, was modified by many 


accompanied the pictt 
‘What folly,’ said I to myself, 


‘to give way to such a sudden passion for a_ girl, 


a bitter thought. 


whom thou hast seen but three times, who has 


probably seen thee for the first time here in the 
never spoken, . and 


Moreover, who told 


cloister, to whom thou hast 
probably never will speak ! 
you that she passed through the room the last time 
} 


t ? she 


alone, on vour account And suppose has 
euessed the reason of your delight, are you cer- 
tain that she shares in your feelings, and has not 
already bestowed her inclinations upon some 
worthier object?’ But all such wise thoughts did 
not prevent the longing to see her again from in- 
creasing, and on those days (days of torment for 
me!) when I had no call to the nunnery, I could 
not refrain from walking up and down under the 
windows of the room, in which I supposed she was 
lodged. 

“In this condition I lived, when on the second 
Sunday after my first meeting with the fascina- 
ting unknown, chance (or rather God's dispensa- 
tion) gave me the opportunity to speak with her 
for the first time. I had been in the habit of at- 
tending, whenever I could, the Sunday afternoon 
service in the Cathedral. This time,it was in Feb- 
ruary, I came in rather late and found all the 
pews occupied; I placed myself therefere at the 
end of one where an old woman was kneeling, 
who made a little space for meas well as she could. 
After finishing her devotions, the friendly old 
woman rose to go away; I stepped aside to let 
her pass, and a young girl, who had knelt beside 
her, left the pew with her. Whom did I recog- 
The young lady of the nunnery! 
I bowed to 


nize in her ? 
What a heavenly surprise for me ! 
her with all respect, but without speaking; she 
with much grace returned the bow. It was im- 
possible for me to remain one minute—I must 
follow. I left the church, saw that she took the 
way tothe nunnery with her companion, and 


hastened through other streets to get before her 


and to meet her. I wished to approach, but 


dared not. At length, the fear of letting so good 
an opportunity slip roused my courage, and tak- 
ing it fur granted that she understood French, I 
besought her in that language to forgive my bold- 
ness, and allow me to accompany her to the clois- 
ter. She answered me also in French, but with 
the voice and manner of an angel, that it would 
give her pleasure. 

“JT should essay in vain to express the heartfelt 
delight, with which these words and the percep- 
ter, filled me. With a voice trembling for very 
joy I continued the conversation ; I prayed her 





tion, that she was not displeased with the encoun-° 
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‘Therese von Helfers- 


to tell me her dear name. 
dorfer,’ was the answer. Tasked her howit came 
that [ should have the happiness of meeting her 
at this hour [it was now about 6 p.m. and quite 
dark] out of the cloister, and why I had twice 
failed of seeing her pass through the music room ? 
With amiable haste to satisfy my curiosity, she 
said that on those two oecasions she had one mto 
the dining hall early, before my hour: and that, 
since she had had the misfortune of losing her mo- 
ther, she went every Sunday to visit her father 
and two younger brothers, and always returned 
to the nunnery at this hour ‘accompanied by the 
old servant. Meantime we had reached the clois- 
ter. I had not the courage to say more than that 
my habit was to attend service in the Cathedral 
every Sunday afternoon, and that if she allowed, 


T could always offer her my protection on the way 


| back ; towhich with the same grace she answered, 


that my company would give her pleasure, and 
added that she had already known my name, 
even before she saw me in the cloister, and had 
often heard the young Countess (my pupil) speak 
of me in terms of praise. So now I understood 
why she at the first had met me in so friendly a 
manner. Intoxicated with joy at what I had 
heard, I wished her good night, and discussing 
with myself the singular meeting with her, I turn- 
ed my steps—whither ?—Back into the Cathe- 
dral, to that spot where the beloved one had 
knelt, there to thank Heaven for its happy guid- 
ance, and to pray for continued blessings upon 
my honorable intentions; for a secret voice whis- 
pered me, Therese was destined to make the hap- 
piness of my life. 

“T longingly awaited the coming day to Kurry 
to my lesson with the Countess in the cloister; 
but, just as I was on the point of leaving my 
room, came a that the 
Countess was ill, and I should not trouble myself 
again until further notice. What a thunderclap 
All the joy of yesterday was suddenly 


servant to inform me 


for me ! 
banished ; wrath in a thousand forms filled my 
breast, and, as during the whole week I was not 
called to my pupil, I may say I spent it in the 
jaws of purgatory. However, I embraced the 
opportunity of making inquiries in relation to the 
father of my beloved. He was an official, hon- 
ored and respected, dwelling in his own house 
not far from St. Stephen’s. The next Sunday 
hardly had it struck four o’clock, when I hurried 
to the church and placed myself near the door 
through which, coming from her father’s house, 


she must enter. With strained attention, watch- 


ing all who entered, how often did I say to myself 


when oneat all resembled her:*That is she—no! 
—now, at last—no, just as little as the other;’ 
and this lasted three never-ending quarters of an 
hour. I was beginning to fear that she would 
not come at all, or that she had entered by an- 
other door ; yes, still more painful doubts made 
me anxious; the Conntess, it occured to me, may 
not have been ill at all; the Abbess perhaps had 
cliarged her to keep me away, after learning 
from Therese’s servant « - *; and so I martyred 


cutie 
























































“feelings and the object of them. 
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myself, until at last about five o’clock I saw the 
angel and her companion enter. The prison 

condemned to death, who 1 “pe dly sees his 
innocence proved, feels not such bliss as in that 
moment streamed me through. After our devo- 
tions were over I followed her, as before, and 


1 endured sweet com- 


hat 


found for all the pangs I] 
fort in the ] 


e she it 
her pleasure to see mea 


assurant gave me, t gave 


in. 





Non sa che sia diletto 
Chi non prové nel petto 
Un’ innocente amor. 


(Metastasio. ) 


“T asked my d ar if the Countess had 
been], which she, to the no small allaving of 
my recent doubts, answered in the affirmative, 
ad ling that she would begin her Jessons again 


A thousand other thoughts criss- 
I did not know where 


at my disposal 


the next day. 
crossed through my brain ; 


to begin, and the few momerts 


were almost-passed, when T roused up courage to 


tell her I had a secret erned 


toimpart, which con¢ 


ueht her ta 





the peace of my whole hfe, but hie 
promise me a decisive answer to what I should 
say. She promised it, and encouraged me with 
such grace and with a sort of tender curiosity 





speak, that I finally had the boldness to say th 
I passion itely loved her, v1 wished to learn if I 
could venture to hope for some, if but little affee- 


tion in return 2?) ‘Fora Ii 
plied, half loud. ‘For 
in transport as I seized her hand and covered it 
‘Th vated, lightly 


pressing rimy 


n 


a like inclination ! cried I 


same,’ 


with kisses. she rept 


h in i 





and modestly 


for joy, I de sclared to her that this assurance ma‘ 

me blessed. and asked when T might present my- 
self to her father, in case she allowed me_ this | 
step. ‘A week from to-day,’ she said. ‘I will 
prepare him for your visit, and you shall be well 
received, for my father already, knows you, by 
reputation.” In fact I had already at that time 
gained a name through my successful operas, as 


. ‘La fie ra di Ve Ne cia’, ’and 


‘Armiga, 


. . . . . . - | 
rapita,’ and the gracious inclination of the Empe- 


ror toward me was also well known. Iowever, 
it was not destined that I should seek my beloved 
at the hands of her father; that eas week God 
worthy 


suddenly called from this world the 


gentleman, and beloved by everybody, who had 
At the 


Vienna for Hungary, 


ailing. same time 
the young Countess left 


and thus I was deprived of every opportunity of 


for some time been 


seeing Therese, 
house of the parents of one of her companions. 
“Herr von Helfersdorfer had appointed an ex- 


cellent and rather wealthy man to be guardian 


of his daughter and two sons, who, a widower of 
| 
middle age and ignorant of what had passed be- | 


tween his beautiful ward and me, had formed the 
plan of marrying her and soon after the father’s 
death disclosed it her. Of course there was noth- 
ing for Therese to do but declare the state of her 
As soon as this 
came to my knowledge, I hastened to the guar- 
dian, accompanied by a man of high respectabili- 
ty, and made formal application for the hand of 


my charmer. He received me politely and de- 


clared with seeming equanimity, that since his | 
ward was satisfied, he also consented to my de- 
mand ; only he must be able to satisfy himself, 


that I possessed sufficient means to support in 


respectability a wife, who belonged to a family of | 
rank, and who possessed a not imsignificant for- | 


to | 


e inclination,’ she re- | 


Beside scans 


‘La Se echia | 


old | 


except now and then at the | 
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ine. Treplied that I had 290 ducats as Kapell- 
meister of the Italian opera, a hundred dneats as 
| imperial chamber composer, and the hope of be- 
coming some time Court Kapellmeister; that 
moreover, my Compositions and music lessons | 
brought me in annually another 300 ducats, so 
that I could well kon imy income at 700 dueats. 
The guardian answered: ‘That would be more 


all 


vy reckon on the hundred dueat 


than sufficient if it was o ly certain: but, of 


this, you can onl 


with certainty, which you receive from 


and T must therefore pray you to wait until your 
position improves in some positive manner, before 

I, as euardian, can give my consent to this mar- | 
riage.’ 


honest man did no more than 
I therefore 
the 
not do. 


“Now in fact the 
his d that I had to admit. 


} 
besou 


only 


ites 
echt him to keep the matter for present 
secret, which (to my good luck) he did 
rd T went, as the duty of my 
P.M. 
When I entered the 


monarch standing by the fireplace with 


‘Two day s afterw 
to the Emperor's 





‘hamber music. anteroom, 


I saw the 


Court; | 


USIC. 


’ 
| ed my steps to the imperial palace. The mon 
weh had hardly heard that I was in the ante- 
room, when he called for me. Sitting at. his 
| writing table, he called tome as I entered : ‘Well, 
have you been already to the guardian? I re- 
| plied: ‘Your Majesty, my duty leads me first of 
all to your all-highest feet’ ‘Go,’ interrupted 


me the kindly prince, ‘Go to the guardian, and this 
afternoon let me 


| 
| 


know his answer,’ 

“dian, that he could 
no longer refuse his consent, that the 
Monarch heard this with pleasure, and what there- 
; but 


“That I now flew to the auar 
gracious 
| dag ian: 
| upon followed, every one can easily imagine 
heart forget a 


never will my grateful coodness, 
which gave me a happiness that I have now for 
many years enjoyed, and now share with eight 
the their 


mother, who even now sometimes hears again the 


| children, who are images of beloved 


history of our loves with hearty enjoyment.” 
Does not that read like a chapter of Defoe ? 
| (To be 


| 


Continued.) 


| Beethoven and the Editions of his Works.* 


his back toward me, alone and sunk in thought. | A notice by Otto Jahn on the various editions 
He turned a little to see whocame, and returned | of all Beethoven's works, with special reference 
my respectful bow with his usual kindness. On | to the latest complete edition published by Breit- 
Binathes dite di thn teem: asa ds ee i kopf and Thiirtel, in Leipsic. has been extract d 
eI aka wat le 1, | from the Grenzhoten (F. L. Herbig, Leipsic, 1864), 
pun peror and two persons, one of whom, who and printed in a separate form. It most justly 
had an appointment in the court library, and was | deserves to be everywhere known, not only for 


I 
liked by the 


my most intimate acquaintances. 


much Sovereign, was counted among 


| = 
I joined them 
; 


in silence, and my friend, smiling, made me 


sign of the long nose. [The same as the Mason- 
ed in one of Marryatt’s sea novels; 


At 


Emperor turned again, noticed 


ic sign des 
aud 


aud as my cousin Georgie’s Japanese fan.] 


that moment the 
and came towards me asking what that 
I pretended not to know, 


but 


the jest, 
meant ? 

I understood the 
in 


although in 
The 


out 


too well! 


_ 
joe 


} librarian, however, confusion stammered 
that I had tried to marry a beautiful orphan, but 
had founda rivalin her guardian. The monarch, 
at first somewhat surprised, but also smiling, ask- 
ed me if this was true? I 
obliged to tell the 


which seemed to amuse the Emperor much, and | 


found myself 


whole history of my love, 
closed with the prayer that his majesty would for- 
for having kept matter hitherto 


this I had done because the result was 


give me the a 


secret 


ertain. When I spoke of the reasons why 


so unc 
the guardian refused his consent, I noticed ‘a sud- 


den but passing expression of seriousness; and 


in thoucht to himself: ‘Well then, 
Meantime the 


you must have 


patience.’ other musicians had 


arrived, and the concert -began in its usual man- | 
} 
about my | 


ner, without a word more being said 


love affair. 
“Next morning the Intendant of the Coury 


music sent for me. I hastened to him, and he 
greeted me with: ‘Receive my congratulations, 


the Emperor has raised your 
hundred 


the single proviso, that you shall lighten the bur- 


| Herr Kapellmeister ; 


sal; from one to three ducats, 


ry 
| den of the excellent, but now very old and often 
| sick, Kapellmeister Bono, and direct the Italian 

opera also, should his majesty take it into his own 


hands.’* Most joy fully surprised I thanked his 


Excellency for this unexpected communication, | 


and was already on my way to Therese’s guardi- 
an, when I thought of something be ‘tter and turn- 

* See Ante, that the Italian opera then was a private enter- 
prize. 


the | 


now | 


when I finished, as he left me he said, as if half | 


with | 


the account it gives, from authentic sources, 

the way in which Herr Breitkopf and Hiirtel’s 
| great undertaking will be carried out, as well as 
of its present stage and progress, but because it 
also contains a number of admirable remarks up- 
on musical literature generally, and particularly 
upon the question of critically settling the text 
of works of deceased masters, especially of those 
| of Beethoven. 

The introductory observations upon the music- 
publishing trade, and its relations to the public, 
| deal in the first plac e with the peculiar evils re- 
sulting from the omission of the date of publica- 
tion upon the title-page of works, and from the 
high retail price charged for them. The defence 
of the latter by existing circumstances strikes us 
as worth nothing; when it is notorious that the 
pnblisher makes a profit, after allowing a discount 
| of fifty per cent., this per-centage constitutes a 
most disproportionate tax upon the buying pub- 
lic, solely for the benefit of the middle-man, the 
necessity or even use of whom in Pig re the 
| publications we do not at all see. Jahn looks 
| upon this, it is true, only as an a whic h can- 
| not well be abolished. We, however, believe 

that the sale of musical publications would be im- 
mensely augmented by a frauk statement of the 
original price. 

After a retrospective historical glance at for- 
| mer attempts to publish the entire works of vari- 
| ous authors, such, for instance, as Mozart and 
Haydn, by Breitkopf and Tliirtel, and the pres- 
ent efforts of the Bach and Societies, the author 
lays great stress in his notice on the wide differ- 
ence betwéen this new project of publishing all 
Beethoven's works and the editions of which we 
have alluded of Bach and Handel, for the pro- 
ject is ushered into the world without any extra- 
ordinary support, despite tremendous competi- 
tion, and the actual circulation, exceeding every- 
thing hitherto known, of Beethoven’s works. 

“Tet the reader only recollect that Beethoven’s 
works are in the hands of the public---those still un- 
printed would not weigh much in the scale---that 
numerous editions of those compositions Which ap- 
pe al to the masses are everywhere to be had, s: atis fy- 
ing both reasonable and unreasonable dem ands ; and 
that now there appears a complete edition, including 
everything, large works and small, popular and for- 

gotten, grateful and ungrateful, edited so as to fulfil 
| the strictest requirements of: scientific criticism, and 
| sple ndidly got up, on conditions that presuppose and 
| render possible a most extensive sale. One fact is 


for 


terrheinische Musik-Zeitung, 


V. BRIDGEMAN. 


| “Translated from the Nie 
| the London Musical World, by J. 


of 





in 


eet 
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gret the failure of that project. He proposed, in fact, | once presuppose eave Marx. who ke in + ecj- | 45 Beethoven himself design ited his error. At 
as Schindler also informs us, to mark by ins riptions | ded whether the lovers are n ied or not—but. the present, the very orchestra parts, from whi ‘h the 
and short notices the ‘poetical idea’ of several of his | composition furnishes also t proof’? ‘The lovers | S¥mphony was ‘formed under Beethoven’s 
compositions, in order to facilitate their correet com- | open their = hirds of passaee open their wines” | own direction, have gorroborated the fact of the 
prehe ion and execution When qu stioned as to savs Lenz, speaking of tl srs is nat Pc | small.” sinee, as we learn a page 32 of J ahn’s 
me md import of expressive compositions, he Now upon the or of the first part Beethoven | pamphlet, the two bars are not contained in them. 
spoke in terms of rezret of the tact that the time | ywrate:— But all this oes for nothing, because “Beetho- 
when he wrote most of his sonatas w ore poctical rae ee f ry ial ° pe , ‘ “Tp tes 
than a later period beater ly poets Bhan hg mer fe 4 “bey P : a 1 / ] IT | ven sah sequently took a liking to the mull: 

: ha : ; “ie. se ; = wg: roi} wh M 1809 ANA How itstands with the rey ‘tion of the har-rest 


eave ‘mselves up to the 


musical impression it produced ; 


ited by it to die away in their 





music, satistied with the | on the title 
soegepet 





allowi a- 


gy the sen 
mind; and 


The . 
| duke Rudolf. the 30th J 
“Weean underst: 


tions exé 

















feeling no necessity to inquire after thoughts and ind 
ideas, which should specify the subject of interest in | pourines of an essentia 
anything but a musical light. * Every one,’ he com- | reserve the memor 
prlavinne felt, on hearir »of the Sonata | hi ial f nd B 
]) major (Op. 10), the s soul, portrayed in it, | mid >] 
of a melancholy man with all the eradat ns of licehit of bl 

and shade in the picture of melancholy.’ This ev ( nel \ t 

ery musician of feeling will certainly hearin it in fu- | here given by B Or 


the tone must have le 
curiosity | his 


ture, as well as at present; but the questioners were 
not satisfied with this; their indisecreet 
Tit vant to know further what w 


versonal cause of such 


interpreters 
le them 
and | a state of mind, even, 
if possible, in the compose rhimself, whom I cople are 


as the spe- | 
lv and bitterly of 


and he had good caus 


cilie 





far too fond of identifying with the work of art. | tainly have agreed « 
And if the composer actually answers these ques when the latter wrote t 
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Tiihaees.- th in the first l/egro of the same Fifth Symphony 


muary, 1810” (another point on which we insisted in the sec- 


of the Rheinische Mu- 


that, in publishine these ont. | ond annual series, p. 780, of 
vyI nal feeling. he desired | s/k-Zei/ung) in the new edition, we do not know, 
of its canse, without nam not having vet seen the score. 
it how would he have protest Jahn further informs us (at p. 32) that the 
t! ne-flapping-st ‘in music to Goethe’s gm fis now at leneth pub- 
apt to the Arch Duke ? lished free from the disfigaring additions, the con- 
rotion and the cuation: are | aluding app ndages. These addi ions, also, as 


a mistake 
} 


il 


n himself, but in 


far back as the vear 1834, at a festival perform- 
m—or by . 


committed 


by 


ance for the inanguration of a patriotic monu- 
ment in Wesel, [denounced as unworthy of and 
m Beethoven, and, in the fire 


fs 1853, 






not emanating 

series of this paper, as long since 
page 4 ef seq., Isl 
the interlude, according to the original (without 


uned what he wr 
for so doing. He would cer- 
| vy with Mer Issolin 


iv: ‘That w 





uCaVs § 


iowed, in a separate notice, how 














. z . } an ai ceteaie ? . } > is ae 
lone, vill that be an advantage? One day, when | sie I like conveys tom onsist of thoughts | the above named additions), conld be joined on 
sect re s j ) or. Schindler aske ae t | cn f uit } . caus . : i 
a apes - ine oe — hin ler asked | too indefinite, but of thoughts d eto beexpress | at the end and the beginning of the respective 
iim for the key to the Sonatas ir i r{ On. 3 “lin words f vo | y \ t ag . ete ° | 
21 “ila aig ela Ma pecker (Op. 31, | ed in word I 1 ask me what I ured to | acts. so as to be listened to, while the curtain is | 
2), and F minor (Op. 57 ), and he replied :—‘Just | mvself on the oc¢ n, Lanswer: precisely the sony, | . . : in tl 
Chabon, ea a Ou y : | ; . ; : ; with more attention than is usual in the ordi- |} 
J id Shakespeare’s Temp st.” Schindler was evidently | as it now exists If his or that insta Thada | . . ; ; | 
H P . > a nee » CONcert-roc 
somewhat disappointed, for he goes on to remark :— | definite word, or indefinite words in my mind, [| "ary Way of pertormance. n the concert-room, 
‘ : P } . : , . ; . eels | tn . at i its co 
Itis to be found there, then; but in what passage ¢ | would not prononnce them to any one, because a |} the connecting ROCHE BINS with its c a ean | 
Questioner, read, guess, and decide.’ The question- | word has not the same value for one person which it | join on immedi itely to the bars, at which jeetho- 
i, probably, gain from hi perusal the conviction | has for another; | :asong alone is capable of ven breaks off his music, accor ling to the plan 
| 
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‘ DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF M 
fullowed at repeated performances here in Co- , has its tremendous passes of anguish and crime, as 
lone, with a text written expressly for the pur- | las its little joys ar le sorrows---its strange ad 
pose . ventures and vicissit sas well as its daily pro- 
gece 2s . @ fram Rrixton t ' Cam tha Tack 

Of the fact that Beethoven’s revision of the | &T*s | Brixton to the Bank, and from the “Bank 

; ; , ae. ed 1 k agra to Brixton : and who holds that the more 
proof-sheets a revision of his compositions as ] ! ! j iti 

1) ' } .- . } Tal : } V o IT portof the gronping is aa legitimate 

. »mmarkahle roof woorver Ww ! the = ‘ _ 
WEN, BS TEMATAAINS His g1 Salih: Peis ee ‘Gp 1 t for artistic treatment as the more drab-hued 
following words, when treating of the Violin) , 5 
Concerto, Op. 61 But the anti-sensational eritie will tell you that, if 

“R 1 Tey \ you uld write a novel ora nlav that is to he re ad 

Beethoven \ this ie clever ) ; A 
linist, Clement, as is proved by the jocular title of iny vith t 1 i r to tho of al tel 
they n t ( sa pour ¢ , boy, vou must confine vourself strictly to the com- 

‘ nan s ) é ‘ ° 5 
a i tition Vienna dal I. % mon events of common lives, have nothing whatever 
/ F , f the reme assior : acti 
Revthoven 1806 ee 1 the concerto for |! to any of the extremes of pa ion or of action, 
the first tin t his benefit concert on the 23d Te. | '€' der to the penny papers, he ignorant of sul- 
, oe r 1806 Ny - the ant at score disnlay > no idea that there are dark shadows in 
er . ) Now, the ¢ ’ or lis vs 
1 three-fold version of t! ’ 7 In the proper - 1 — a mvsterv as vou would the 
a three-fold version 0 e solo q the pron ' , 
place in th re. itis written down as Beethoven Ih » short, let Brixton be your standard, the 
place »score, iS WI ! nw f t ven : > A ped 
} ace “ nine and there 
conceived it. Hewas so far aeqnainted with the me- ig among Natures “spasms, — an u there 
chanical ir uts of } nts a to fore verv improper subiects for respectable authors 
hanical reqnirem so ans ents as . ee > . ° 
be able to jad ' lity and effect in certain Moreover, in relating the even tenor of Brixtonian 
able to j pre ¢ wrnke v } {Te ! ° . 
cases: but an accomplished virtnoso has a standard | © . be careful that you are never betraved into 
ses; buts ( she unso } a sta , , i 
. 3 P . m ‘ le 9 , “oh r nunc o ass 
of judgement. obtained by varied practical experience, | | iotion of style—any throb or pulse of pa ion 
wit! re rard tot em ment of a special means in your | e, any glow of deseription or ray id 
Pete eas inl abject. and. when hi i dev tion—on pain of heing taken to 
yr ects Wied ani ren is 
iC a sy ( .f ’ é task for havine shown “heetie ”’ and ‘ feve rish”’ 
concerned, he has also sernples and wishes g See Lier ya comin ow tS aaa 
: : a et 5 is | S¥Mptoms When you have fnl fil led all these eon- 
from his own particular professional position. It is : j 7 “e 
evident that previou ly toits performance, Beethoven d ions, then will the organs of Brixtonian criticism 
vident that, p usly toits forms ; 
; s mile on you, and declare that vou have composed 

ected the concerto to a strict revision, discuss 5 I bai ‘ oar whe : +5 i pene ; “y ] 0 — + 
it with Clement = The latter communieated his viev he a Big nici Poe ai See ee 

’ e. inoxnressihiv refreshing in these davs 
as to what struck him as unthankful generally, or | [C4!thy tale, Inexpressioly refreshing in these days of 
simply in reference to his own playin r, tore ther wi h exavgerated sentiment and spasmodic plot. 
suggestions for ations In conformity with Phe writer supposes an opponent to what is ealied 
ogee ; Se : : sensati ft nat aes ton Die ate erite live was aks ies Me eke 
these suggestions, lo part is written in a se sieebagisictubiss ss Hs palit cath a work by Shak 
ate line. and ina new form Do alaik) aveyens sy posed to be just published. And he pnts 
SearMiven ashi hits Ghroudhous conkideration for ine l= ing in the mouth of the anti-sensational 
practical violinist, desirous of producing the greatest er sa 
effects with all the certainty possible, that is to sav: Mae? eth A = ragedy. By William Shakespeare. 
hy the most convenient practical TmHeans, best adapt- Mr S!} ikespeare re “ally he coming an intol rable 
ed to the nature of the instrument ard his own style | nuisanee, which it “Wy hooves all crities who have at 
of play. That, Beethoven gave way so far to Clem- | heart the dignity, or even the decency, of letters, to 
ent isa fresh proof that he the highly of him, | abate by the exercise of a wholesome severity. He 
and, as. thus changed, the concerto was, probally has no idea of tragedy, apart from the merest horrors 
performed. When, however, he was about to pub- | of melo-drama. 





sitated as good 
read nyvs 3; an 1, 


a third version, 


it, Beethoven he accepting 
Clement's new 
other line over the score, 
in part the original ideas; making use, in part, 


lish 





the refore, wrote 
reproducing 
of 
the second version, and introducing quite fresh alter 
ations, Wen ight cer doubts as 
which is really the proper hut 

possess the edition—printed ander Beethoven’s own 
and es hy and as this 
edition follows the last version mentioned—it is no 
longer doubtfal that this is the form finally ado; 
-and that the ot! versions can only lay 


il iv terest.”” 


tainly have our to 


version; since we 


Supervision, rrected himself, 


ted 


bv him- er 
claim to an historic 

The energy with which the new edition ts push- 
ed forward is nnexampled in the case of 
uminous a work Of the 264 numbers constitu- 
ting the whole, 212 
years. Among them we have 
first eight Sy mphonies, the * 
and the Ey the el 
plete, the Violin-Concerto : the Violin Quintets, 
Quartets and Trios; thg Pianoforte Concertos 
with Orchestra (with Beethoven’s cadences sub- 
joined); the Music for the Piano with aecompani- 
ment, and for the Piano alone— all complete. 
Christus am Oelherge and the 
have also appeared We have 
known an instance of such rapidity in publishing. 
It is, in conjunction with the ar Amirable getting- 
up. of itself a great recommendation of the new 
edition, which, if, moreover, we take into consid- 
eration its internal superiority, will indiputably 
rank above all other editions ever issued. 
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sattle of Vi 


even overtures com- 
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opera of Fidelio 


api before 


A Plea for Sensational Writing. 


ANTI-SENSATIONAL CRiT- 


SHAKESPEARE FROM THE 
c’s Point or View. 

Contemporary criticisin has recently been deform- 
ed by a spec ies of cant, which, originating cant 
generally does, in feeling on the part of a 
few, has heen echoed by the many simply bee it 
is an effective cry. If any one writes a novel, a play, 
which relates anytl npg out of the ore lnney 








ns 
a sincere 
anse 








or a peem 

experience of the most rdinary people---some traye- 
dy of love or revenye, some strange (thouy! notim 
possible) combination of events, or some romance of 
guilt and misery—he 1s straightway met with a loud 


* Sens: 





exclamation of ional!” This foolish word 
has become the orthodox stone for flinging at any 
heretic author who is bok gh to think ‘that lite 





1 enol 
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” “¢ 
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a blackaMoor smo thers his w 
de 


“Othello, 
lusion of jenl- 





p? enostferous 








d a gentlemanly “ Mephistophiles” 

Inftane and then stahs himself with a 

ch when he finds ont his mistake. In 

ecumulation of frightful and revolt 

in ities is something almost hevond belief. 
. is supposed to have oecupied the throne of 





the dawn of | 





Bri hevond 


iin in some remote epoch 















authentic historv. Onaecoynt of a verv natural and 
becoming answer meade him by one of his danvhters, 
he disowns her, and aft ward, for some insnflicient 
reason. pronounces 9 eurse upon another daughter, 
expressed in such frightfal langnave thet we must 
fiy irfrom moking anv further allasion to the sub- 
ject Then he goes on toa heath in a storm. and 
curses things in general, his Bedlamite ravings being 
varied Mr. Shakespeare’s notions of cood 
taste) hy the Wd jokes of a court fool, whose inan- 
ities are addressed to the gallery, Anoth- 
er charac ter assumes to he on id of, an 1 with hideous 
jibbering makes up a pretty trio. Finally, the ol 
king finds out that his disowned danghter is a vi 


good girl afterall, and when she has met her death by 


some unlucky cirenmstance (as improbable and hor- 
rific as other incidents of the play), wi brings the 
corpse on to the stage in his arms, ‘ howls’ over it 

, 


Irish wake—literally ‘ howls 
and presently gives up 


like a mourner at an 


in good, downright fashion— 





ol 





USIC. 


only one of the foils is poisoned, and it is necessary 
to the climax that both should die at once, the two 
combatants contrive by some sleight-of-hand which 
is quite beyond our comprehension, to exchange the 
weapon withont meaning it. But a writer who for- 
ever aims at startling effects must, of necessity, pile 
he agonies in his coneluding scene; and this ag- 
pe eshte ion of fa ie crimes will the less astonish 
the r r, when he learns that in one scene “Iamlet’”’ 
‘viles his own mother in the most dreadful manner, 
utters profiune jokes in a churchyard 
ave is heing dug, and tosses 
So fond is Mr. Shakespeare 
its most revolting forms, that his 
Romeo and Juliet is fall of slaughtering 
and poisonit g; while his very comedies have gener- 
ally some smack of the gallows in them. 

We do not wish to be unfair on Mr. Shakespeare. 
He is not devoid of a certain ability, which night he 
turned to a very reputab'e account if he only under- 
stood his own powers better. He has a good deal of 
native humor---exagyerated, indeed, to the pitch of 
burlesque, but undoubtedly amnsing : and he possess- 
es some knowledge of the superficial parts of 
though, being evidently no scholar, he 





ntast 





re 
and in another 
3 : 
while his sweetheart’s o 
skulls abont the stage! 
of death in 


love-stort 





even 
of 





Puce 
is often 








ulously vulgar in his would-be representations of 
He wonld do well as a writer of farces 
have 


gentlemen. 
and show-pieces 
flattered him into 


; but his injudicious friends 
the belief that he is a great t 
poet; and hence the gory nonsense of this 
drama, Machth, of which we now proceed to give 





new 

some account 

| ry . 
The secne is 

Dunean, 

and care 


laid in Seotland, during the reign of 
"of whom English readers know little 

The play opens in good melo-dram- 
with a dark 
flashing, and 
Were 


ever 


one °* 
less. 
rather pantomimic) fashion, 
thunder rolling and lightning 
three witches talking gibberish in rhyme. 
this last monstrosity of Mr. Shakespeare's fancy 
to be played at any theatre (which however, is quite 
impossible), we can easily imagine the low, tremn- 
murmuring of fiddles to which the curtain 
Scene I. however, does not last ahove 
it only consists of eight short lines. 
The se cond introduces us to the old king, 

* Dunean,” to whom a “bleeding soldier’ re 
the progress of an insurrection which has just been 
Hed by the valor of “ Macheth.” 


atic 


seene, 


(or 


lous 


would rise. 





aminute, as 


seene 


1 
“ates 


que 





Ir »seene IIT. we return to thund rT, witches, and 
cibberis One of the old women compares herself 
to “a rat withont a tail” and threatens to drain a 
certain mariner as “dry as vy,” which induces us 





to suppose that she must be a skittle-sharper in dis- 
since the draining of sailors is generally effect- 
practicioners. Presently 
comes in from the wars, and the witches 
as Thane of Glamis, Thane of Cawdor, 

King of Scotland. Thane of Glamis he 
but to be Thane of Cawdor and King of 


guise, 


ed by those ingenious 


* Macheth” 
hail 


and 


him 
future 











’ 
: doseems to this worthy gentleman beyond 

| the reach of thoneht 

| However, somehody comes in shortly afterward, 
and tells “ Macheth” ‘that, t the Thane of Cawdor he- 
ing atraitor, the title has been transferred to the 






putter-down of traitors is sets “ Macheth’ 
plotting how he may heen mea traitor on his own ac- 


He has a 


| €O mg and secure the crown for himself, 

| hold, bad woman. for his wife—a strong minded wo- 

| man, who gives us to understand that she will stick 

| at nothing to satisfy her ambition. In very. plain 
lar she invokes all the devils of the nether re- 





gions to take possession of her soul, which we dare 


| say thev were not slow in doing. 


the chost. to the creat relief of the reader. Besides | We have too much respect for our readers to re- 
these agrecable incidents, there is a good deal of | produce the dreadfal things uttered by this she drag- 
sinnchtor rand one nobleman. tears ont another | on, perhaps, the most annatnral character that even 
nohleman’s eves (at theinstivation of two princesses), | Mr. Shakespeare’s lurid and unhealthy imagination 


foot’? on one of them !—J/am/let—which 
a toadyving clique whom Mr. Shakspeare had gather 
ed ahout him affect to regard as a work of profound 
p! and sunerhum: risd ---js equally full 
) and s humar, wisdom---is equaily full 
of absurd and shocking ir 


We 


and ‘sots his 





ilosophy 
widents. 

tered king; his mur- 
derous hrother who sueceed the throne: a 
queen) who marries brother-in-law; a erack- 
brained voung prince (whose state of mind wonld 


have the ghost of a mur 
him 6n 
her 


a fitting subject for a commission de /nnatico 
old) gentleman whom 

behind the arras (one 
whole 
and 





make hit 
? ure 
“ Tamle 


of 


manndering 
listens 
reasonable things he does in the 
five a young Jady 
after dodd about with straw 
that are not over delicat 


a 





is he 





few 
a) 
wio goes m 1, 





in her hair, singing 


herself by 





drowns 


sor 





rs 


last ‘of this hideons harlesqne of n: 

ture and probabilitv, the “ Queen” (“ Hamlet’s” 
mother) dies by a poitoned cup of wine; the king is 
and “Hamlet” and an enemy of his kill each 
other with a esaine foil while they are fencing. As 


scene 


r 


ae 
venient rival, 
i 
| 


| . 
has ever Suffice it to say that she 


) on her husband to murder “ Dunean,” which, after 

|} good deal of hesitation (proceeding rather from cow- 
idiotie ravi: 
which he then 
gouts of blood,” 
and lavs the 
After ard 
cuilt, 





conceived, res 





than conscience), and some res 
“ } ” 
an drawn dacyer, 
describes as being “ spotred with 
iccomplishes in the dead of night, 
ny attendants. 


his own 


ive 


ard 
about air 
| he a 
bhime on the king's sleepir 
he kills these attendants to conceal 
and in the next act we find him king. 
| 3ut “ Macheth,” fearing that 
time come to one “ Banquo” and his son “ Fleance, 
“two murderers’ to make ewav with 
Re ery is something so homicidal 
ish about Mr. Shakespeare’s 
mind, that he seems actually to have persuaded him- 
self th at there was at one time in Scotland a set of 
men who followed murder as a trade or profession, 
and to whom people appiied in the ordinary course of 
business whenever the y wished to get rid of an incon- 
while feeling teo squeamish or too dig- 
nitied to do the work for The men in 
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the crown will in 
Fe ne 
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commissions 
those individuals. 
and Newgate-Calenda 





themselves. 
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question have no names, but are simply described as 
“First Murderer” and “Second Murderer.” Our 
Scottish brethren are never slow to resist an insult 
to their country, and we therefore confidently leave 
in their hands the chastisement of Mr. Shakespeare’s 
ignorant impertinence. Well, the murderers des- 
patch “Banquo,” but manage to let ‘‘Fleance”’ escape; 
aud in a subsequent scene we have ‘Macbeth,’ his 
queen, and their courtiers, seated at a banquet, at 
which the ghost of ‘‘Banquo” makes his appearance 
with “gory locks,” and sits down to table, as if he 
had designs upon the meat and drink. | This unlook- 
ed-for visitor greatly alarms the tyrant, who ‘‘makes 
faces’’ at the spectre, foams at him, and remarks that, 
inasmuch as he can “nod” (which seems a strange 
occupation for a phantom), he may as well “speak 
too.” The “Ghost” prudently declines to give tongue 
(in this respect more merciful than the “Ghost” of 
“Hamlet’s” father, who is cruelly verbose) ; and 
“Macbeth” laments his liability to such visitations in 
this graceful and feeling manner :— 


The times have been 
That when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end ; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools. 


We have no wish to invade the sanctities of pri- 
vate life; but we have heard that Mr. Shakespeare’s 
father was a butcher, and we can certainly very read- 
ily belicve that the son was brought up in a slaugh- 
ter-house, and thus acquired a practical knowledge of 
what commonly results after “the brains are out,” as 
well as a tendency to delight in sanguinary subjects. 

In Act 1V. we discover the three witches in a 
gloomy cavern, preparing a “hell broth” in a large 
cauldron. The tilihy and disgusting ingredients of 
this broth are inflicted on the reader with abominable 
minuteness ; for nothing is too nasty for Mr. Shakes- 
peare’s Muse. 

However, it does not appear that the broth, or 
“gruel” —for it is described by both words—is intend- 
ed for consumption, but only for conjuration. Mac- 
beth having entered to consult the witches, ‘‘an arm- 
ed head,” ‘‘a bloody child,” and “a child, crowned, 
with a tree in his hand” (query, a Christmas tree ?) 
rise out of the cauldron, as birds, boaquets, and bon- 
bons emerge from the magic hat of M. Robin or 
Herr Frikell. ‘These apparitions address ‘““Macheth” 
in some highly ambiguous language, and then follows 
a vision of eight kings, “the last with a glass in his 
hand,” which is unpleasantly suggestive of the Cider 
Cellars at four o’clock in the morning. After this cav- 
ernous scene we are transported to the castle of “Lady 
Macduff,” whege the murderers come in again, staba 
son of her ladyship, and pursue the mother, who 
makes her exit, crying “Murder !”, and we are after- 
ward given to understand that she and all her young 
ones and servants are slaughtered. 

Then comes a little breathing space between Acts 
IV. and V.; but no sooner is the drop scene up for 
the last division, than we are introduced to “Lady 
Macbeth” walking in her sleep, muttering about the 
murder of Duncan,” (which by this time has been 
almost borne out of her remembrance by the flood of 
later catastrophes,) feigning to wash her hands, in- 
forming us that “nell is murky,” and remarking that 
no one would have “thought the old man to have 
had so much blood in him!” 

The catastrophe now fast approaches, and we m:y 
hurry on to it with little ceremony. The queen dies 
(off the stage, we are happy to say), and, an insur- 
rection being got up against the usurper, “Macbeth” 
is slain, after a terrific combat with * Macdut?,” who 
cuts off his head (behind the scenes), and brings it in 
“ona pole!’ Mutual congratulation, flourish, and 
curtain falls. 

And this stuff is called a tragedy! Why, it is a 
rank melo-drama, of the old Cobourg fashion. Mr 
Shakespeare is behind his time. Twenty years ayo, 
in the days of Hicks chd “Winsunt,” he would have 
been a powerful rival to the authors who supplicd the 
late Mr. Oshaldistone with the dramas of the New 
Cut. But even the most uneducated andiences have 
not outgrown such vulgar horrors. Joes Mr. Siake- 
speare imagine for one moment that any theatre in 
London or the provinces would produce such a play 
as this Macheth? 

It would be hissed off the boards before the end of 
the first act. And even should it obtain a temporary 
success, would not posterity explode with laughter at 
such a specimen of the literature of the epoch ?—if, 
indecd, posterity cared to trouble itself at all about 
Mr. Shakespeare and his writings. The best advice 
we can give this gentleman is to turn a deaf ear to 
his flatterers, and endeavor, if possible, to compose 
something quiet, simple and natural. ‘Though it is 
forbidden the genius of our nation and our language 
to produce an Alschylus, we may at least emulate his 
good taste in removing murder from the stage; and 

















though we may never he able to scale the heights of 
moral grandeur familiar to the intellect of Sophocles, 
we can at any rate refrain from outraging decency 
and sense. We say to Mr. Shakespeare in plain lan- 
guage :—“This will not do. You may think it very 
fine, and fools may be found to tell you so; but how- 
ever rongh onr speech, we are your true friends, and 
we repeat that it won’t do !” 


The Modern Orchestra. 


In the earlier part of the cichteenth century, 
Francis Biupa, of Berlin, and other composers, 
added to the stringed quartet then in use parts 
for oboes and horns; thereby forming the rudi- 
ments of the Modern Orchestra. They probably 
but little anticipated that the wind instruments 
so modestly introduced by them here and there as 
Aa support to the “ strings’ in unison, would in 
course jof time, augmented in numbers, and forti- 
fied by improvements in their mechanism, usurp 
the “place of power,” and become masters of the 
situation. By ine sing the number of parts, and 
by the employment of additional instruments, Haypy 
and Mozarr developed the rudimentary band into 
that elaborate whole, still recognized as the natural 
means of exposition for the highest plans of ideas. 
To the present day it is to be found but little change 
in its composition, and only such variations of pro- 
portion as may be induced by the amount of re- 
sources at command, or some speciality in the musie 
to be performed. Among the obvious*resnlts of the 
improvements effected by these distinguished musi- 
cians, may be mentioned :—varicty of tone : effects 
of contrast; a great augmentation of the power of 
producing light and shade; increased ity ; 
and a means for the tuplication of 
concords at various degrees of the scale. 





sonor 





simnitaneons re 

In this gradual introduction of available new in- 
struments it does not seem to have been intended so 
much to improve the orchestral enseml/e as to benefit 
by the scope and diversity they offered for passage 
writing. ‘The number of each class of instruments 
adopted was decided by the most effective manner of 
employing them, and they were gronped in pairs, in 
threes, and in fonrs, as the case might be, apparently 
without any special reference to the striet proportion 
they bore to the rest of the band. Widely differing 
in sonority, power of penetration, and volume of tone, 
it follows that in their combination in “ tutti” passa- 
ges, certain of them must be much more prominent 
than others, unless good taste and jndicions reticence 
are exhibited by the performers on the londer instru- 
ments. No one supposes the trumpet to be as impor- 
tant an instrument in the orchestra as the hanthoy, 
and yet, whilst the tune of the trumpet tenfold 
more potent than that of the hauthov, thev are used 
in equal proportions. Again, the power of the three 
trombones is infinitely greater than that of the four 
horns, notwithstanding thst the latter are almost in- 
dispensable to a grand composition, whilst the form- 
er may very well be omitied. 


1s 








It would s em to tollow the 


pansion of orchestral o 
possible the existence of SVvNij 
and the sinfonia-eantata —in a word, the works of the 


that in this verv ex- 
zation, which rendered 


’ 





jhony, the grand opera 





great masters—was to be found a source of danger 
to legitimate musical effect. On the part of the 
performers was rendered possible a distortion of true 
proportion, by giving undue prominence to parts 





nnonents of a blend- 
was opened the tempta- 


which should be heard but as co 
ed whole. To the 
tion to hide incompetence by to 
meretricious clamor for y of invention, and 
grandeur of effect. To greatly argument the num- 
ber of “strings”? was the first ‘step found necessary 
towards the preservation of the balance of power; 


and it may be said that the most eflicient 


comnose! 


noise ¢ substitute 
' 





nove 





orches 











cateris paribus, is that which contains the largest 
number ef vielins Amone the wood wind instrn- 
ments are to he fond certain pecaliarities of sound, 
which save them, to - xient, from being readil 

overpowered by the more potential “brass :” such as 


ness of tone, acnteness of 
loutin a sort of iso- 
Notvith- 


power of penetration, ric 
pitch, and a disposition t 
lation from. the ¢ ral 


standing this augmentation 





of sound. 












modifving influences alluded to, the anditor of the 
Modern Orchestra is compelled to admit that the 
“tmtti? are lut too ox ly converted into a series 
of solos for certain pow: Linstru:nents aceompan- 
ied subordinately by a full hand. "The intelligible 





and coherent whole i ito a chaos by the 
hones, aided by 


terrible blasts of trumpets and trom! 


8 broken up fi: 





unsparing flagellation of the instrutaents of perens- 
sion, to the destraction of all legitimate effect. Un- 
important details ave forced upon auditory as 





substiiutes for the primary musical ideas, lost and 











999 





swamped in the me/e. 

It is not pretended that this is a new source of com- 
plaint, but it is one every dav calling more loudly for 
reformation, and one for which there is daily less ex- 
cuse.” The letter is not yet forgotten which MENDELS- 
SOHN addressed to a musical journal, on the subject 
of trombone playing, in which he deprecated lond 
ness, and advocated the development of the beautiful, 
smooth tone of the instrament. This composer, fol 
lowing the example of Beernoven, in justice to his 
music wrote very sparingly for these instruments, ex- 
cept on especial occasions, and often omitted them 
altogether. In the scores of BeETMNOVEN are to be 
found passages, given to the third and fourth borns, 
which he feared to entrust to the tender of 
the trombones. 

It is in our opera houses that the want of delicacy 


mercies 


in the use of wind instruments, and the overpowering 
weight of the brass, are most felt, and are most ob 
jectionable. Whole vocal passages are at times alto 
gether inaudible, while delicacy of vocalization and 
purity of intonation are lost or perilled in the almo-t 


hopeless endeavors of the singers to make themselves 



















heard. Time was when Enela 1d prodnee bute 
| one first-class orchestra, and it was nu Loin lef 
of this reprehensible state of thines, tat, so ind 
dent we re the performers compo it ’ it eats is 
that their services could hardly be disnensed with— 
that no conductor could venture to animadvert freely 
upon want of delicacy and errors of excess on the part 
| of his band. It is notso now. T! is in this 
kingdom an abundant supply of first-class instrn 
mentalists, and it is time that conductors whe aim 
at any thing like excellence shonld impress upon 
| their orchestral plave rs the facet that they ere but 
component parts of the whole, to which they shontd 
consider their individual performance strictly su! 
dinate ~ further, that ar itfempt at prominence as 
flautists, oboeists. cornet whatnot, to the det- 
riment of the general ef , is a refleeti npen 
themselves as artists: a slizht not only to the ander 
| standing of the audience, but to the rt 





which they follow. 
For the rectification of the fanlts complained of 











several partial remedies suzeest themselves—the 
first and most obvions, greater moet tion on the 
part of performers; on the part of comnosers— 
| greater discretion in scorins for prow rfal brass in 
| straments—the substitution for mhones of other 
suitable brass instruments : wl most desirable, 
| althongh least practicable, fa angmentation of 
the “strings.” This proposition is a project diffi ult 
| of realization, as involving con-iderations of the 


| exposition ona future ocension 





id other | 
| 





means and amount of space at disposal, and, with 
matters of a similar character, must be lefe for e 





Some vears ¢ 


small orchestra. organized by a Tnngerivn violinist, 
1 





visited England, and although this smal! band hed 
neither flutes, ohoes, bassoons, Fi h horns, nor 
trumpets in its composition, vet was its ) nee 
of overtures, ete., listened to with ight = by 
connoisseurs. Six fliizel horns here represented the 
family of brass instruments so worthily as te leve 
but little canse for regret at the absence of those 
more familiar. At the worst, then, if no othe 


means offer, trombones 
they are when judicious 


---Oheh 





tra. 
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“Sensation” Works.—Truth--Gcnius.— 
Shakspeare. 


We have transferred to one columns an article 
, 21 
4 | paper, Wied 





from some Engtis we have found 


copied elsewhere, entitled A Plea for Sensation- 


al Writing,” which undertakes toexpose the faila- 





o 
z, 


ey and cant of “anti-sensational criticism” by im- 
agining it applied to Mach-th and the other terri- 
ble tragedies of Shakspeare. Sach a plea may 
“create a sensation,” mamentartivy, im foolieh 


minds, but it will pl int no conviction in the deep. 
er soil of sound thought and artistic feeling. The 


question is one of the vital ones in every sphere of 
Art, and is as unavoidable in Mosic and in Paint- 
ing as it is in the Drasia and other literary 
works of fiction. “Sensation” in the bloody melo- 
drama and the yellow covered novel answers tu 














230 DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
\ il sm is called “effect.” It is | under a startling subject; make harrowing plot 
the resort to ad captandum artifices, where “‘the and incidents, cheap effects of se enery and cos- 
ind the faculty divine,” where Art, is want- | tume, &e., supply the place of poetry and subtle | 
+, A man like Mendelssohn or Schumann | development of character. The man who can 
t, | very law of his own moral and _ar- treat these harrowing subjects well, is he whose 
ft ing t charge against the popular | genius does not need them, who ean find poetry 
! M beer or Verdi,withholding | in common life and nature anywhere. So in the 
y as a sovereign free people | art of tones, that is t music which springsfrom 
ma robber Emperor in Mex- | any fine essential musical feeling and idea, whose 
It isthe s is conscience of the artist or charm is in its inspiration h finds its motive 
lv smitten votary of Art protesting in | rather in itself than in its audience, and was hon- | 
umeoftruth. So when the Great Fair in | estly andsincers ly born with no anxiety about the 
New ¥ ings together the most imposing fa- | largest and the most:immediate audience; which 
rof our American paint does not resort to ¢] ip-trap ¢ mphasis, or clothe 
es at last a critic to whom | itselfin borrowed pomp of instrumentation and 
truth, told in however “aad sincerity,” is even | all sorts of ambitious accessories, which add noth- 
sweeter t { nal delight of praising, and ing to its essential meaning, not being originally 
cognizing all their skill, their prompted and developed from within. “Sensa- 
wonderful effects, their clever imitations, their | tion” music scores itself out with ringing comple- 
1 rcharm, vet feels the want of truth and | ment of brass, or hides its poverty in dazzling 
] tv to Nature, and declares that this is not pyrotechnic variations, or affects intensity of pas- 











ly “sensational,” it is no 


highest Art, that it is on 


1 it personal feelings and partialities 
led, t] the motives of the critic are 
Siqst ted and called “venomous ;” yet it is possi- 


the critic may be 


in aminority of one, it is no more than a 


1 Mendelssohn have done, than 


fashion of his art and 


in outward suecess and 








cism eare partly as a convenient text 
f | ting out certain important distinctions 
too often confounded in discussions about litera- 
t ind art, and partly to show how signally it 
tells against itself What have you done, O 


itionist? You have taken one 
lcreations and paraphrased 


to a sensation story after your own vulgar, 


ie seer often must do, in the face of many | 


in the right, and if he | 


a” and this mock criti- | 


ywinative method. You could do that, un- 
doubtedly : you are at home in blood and thun- 
} -) : | 
der: but do not say did it, never shake your | 
1) ’ 


You and the like of you can 


he materials for a dozen of your sensation 


s mak i sensation pl iv of it, or was he ca- 
pable of a mere “sensation” work in the offensive 

n which the word has hitherto with too 
mn isonbeen applied? The collective judg- 


world has long since an- 


ae mistake is in supposing that 








sion by all the approved operatic bursts and in- 


tensities of accent, “roaring like any nightingale,” 


simply because, stripped of such lion’s skin, re- 


y 


duced to its musical substance, it would sing so | 


lamentably small. These 
uses by divine right so well, the uninspired and 
would-be popular composer borrows and_ uses 
them without the genius. 

2. It is not the want of subject, but the want 
of genial treatment, that exposes a “thrilling 
story” or play to the charge of being “sensation- 


al. And we like to use the word genial in the 


German sense, as derived from genius. A genial 
poet is simply one whose poetry is poetry, and 
not mean prose, suchas no plot however “out of 
the common,” no startling images, no tricks of 
Ifa wri- 


ter or an artist alwaysresorts to startling subjects, 


rhyme or swelling diction can redeem. 


as Signor Verdi does, confessing his muse power- 
the 
\ 


bounds of Nature, or to find any poetry or music 


less to charm or produce “effect” within 


in what is near and common, he is of the sensa- 


tion school in the worst sense. But a Shakespeare 


| or a Mozart, able to interest with oentler themes 


; but the question is: Did Shake- | 


sensational materials of “Macheth” contain 
t { } , when you should seek it 
the genius 1 the great humanity of Shake- 
s And now for our distinctions. 
1. We donot condemn a novel, a play, or a 
1 as nsational” dccause it may relate to | 
something “ont of the ordinary eX] erience,” be- 
CA t deals i thrilling incidents of crime or | 
| land unnatural,” or with passions 
lt vas lightning, or with supernatu- 
rat “ as. W ill these it may deal, and 
so deal as to escape the charge entirely ; witness 
Shakespeare. The term never was suggested by 
the simple use of such materials, but by the use 
‘ nin the wrong time and manner and by | 
the wrong person, that is without the warrant of | 
g {the imaginative power which can di- 
vine and set forth (or embody) their essential hu- | 


manity, and set the seal and charm of nature up- 
That is 
ild mask the want of genius 


a “sensa- 


} 
ifural. 


1 


tion” work, which wo 





and fond of them, ean also handle tales of blood 
and passion, with such art 


only sublime and terribly fascinating, but sweet 
and genial, and full of the sunshine and fruitful- 


ness and charm of nature at the same time. True 


art, true genius never leaves ont nature; 


“foul and most unnatural” it still treats natural- 


ly; your “sen 


ly, and therefore takes to unnatural subjects; he 
is nothing if he is not monstrous. 
3. The objection to “sensation” literature or 


art, therefore, is not that it makes a sensation in 


the world. or in its own little theatre, but that it 


contents itself with this, does not approve. itself 


means, which genius | 


as to make them not 


deeds | 


sationist” can treat nothing natural- | 


to the solitary thought of the best minds, does not 
sink into the desper consciousness and culture | 
of the age, cannot afford to wait to be un- 
derstood and a iated. It astonishes but 


; 


does not edify. It adds nothing to our knowledge 


of the human soul; its lurid fireworks 
It lacks the sincerity, the 


the simplicity as well as the subtlety 


heavens and the stars. 
humanity, 


of genius. Its tragedy is arbitrary, far-fetched, 


s iperflu us, its arts meretricious, its effect for the 


moment on! 


yand upon the surface, and its ap- 
peal is to a wreen or vulgar audience. 
4. The motive of “sensation” art is mean and 


mercenary. It is principally self-advertisement. 


hide the | 





It is the art of Autolycus, the peddler. Not only 
does it advertise its own wares, it is itself nothing 
but advertisement. It serves the vulgar god of 
trade, even though it trade upon its own account. 
The art of advertising, in newspapers, pamphlets, 

the at fea- 
tures of this trade phase of civilization. What 


But it does not 


show bills, and so forth, is one of 


clever pens are occupied in it ! 
end with puffs and advertisements which 
as such; how much of the literature of the 
of the novel and play writing, nay even the lee- 
} 


its dis- 


turing and sermonizing, is, stripped of 
guises, merely advertisement! The same must 
be confessed of much of the painting ind sculp- 
ture, of the popular music, of a hundred ar lone 
fashionable operas, of the sensation style of sing- 
Shakespeare wrote for poctry an | 
to 
So 


ing, &e., &e. 
truth, wrote as the inspiration came, and not 
advertise William Shakespeare into notice. 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven wrought; so Titianand 
Leonardo. Think you, if Verdi were the Shake- 
speare of musicians and were destined to world- 
wide recognition as the greatest thgee hundred 
years hence, he would now be fashionable ? There 
is plenty of art which has a main eye to business, 
and which therefore as Art is damnable and vul- 
gar. It makes a sensation for the time being, but 
all this weighs nothing against one wise man’s 
verdict, nothing while “some dozen men of sense” 
(as Robert Browning’s Bishop Blougram has it): 

Withhold their voices though (you) look their way : 
Like Verdi when, at his worst opera's end 
(The thing they gave at Florence,—what's its name ?”) 
While the mad houseful's plaudits near out-bang 
Ilis orchestra of salt-box, tongs and bones, 

He looks through all the roaring and the wreaths 

Where sits Rossini patient in his stall. 

We lack room to connect all this, as we intend- 
ed, with the remarks we made last week on the 
meaning of the word “classical” in music. But 
especially do we mourn our inabiljty to close these 
hints with fit “improvement” of the anniversary 
of the past week, the Tercentenary commemora- 
tion of SHAKESPEARE, the one example in whom 
the whole world owns the power of genius, the 
supremacy of Imagination over all the mental 
faculties: the infinite worth of that which is poe- 
try and art for all time, compared with every 
cheap “sensation” of the day ;—Shakespeare, in 
whom all thinking minds may read the shortest 
and the fullest definition of what constitutes true 
Art, to-wit: Genius true to itself. 


Shakespeare's Day.--Festival Concert. 


Tt was fit that music should bear a part in the hon- 
ors paid to Shakespeare in the world-wide —ohserv- 
ance of the three hundredth anniversary of his birth- 
day. The best way would have been the union of 
genial music with an unusually perfect performance 
of one of his great plays onthe stage. But the times 
were unfavorable with us his countrymen across the 
ocean; and it was only by a varicty of hasty, frag- 
mentary tributes in our various cities—some of 
best in private circles—that this distracted country 





claimed credit for the will that was better than the 
deed. Shake- 


speare play upon the bills of many of the theatres ; 


An oration here, a dinner there; a 


the laying of the first stone of a monument in the 
New York Central Park; | 
Bandmann’s “ Hamlet, 


eclebration, 
with Liederkranz, and and 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wives” and tableaux bythe painters, 
in Philadelphia ;—this was about all, besides the no- 
3oston Music Hall by Mr. 


a German 


ble concert given in our 
B. J. Lane. 

Music, it must be owned, has not contributed very 
richly to the illustration of Shakespeare ; nor (one 
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may add) did Shakespeare need it. In England) Night.” T! rtalfia d n fonr-nart | gan and closed the concert. The “¢ ths ] 
Matthew Locke’s * Macheth” and ‘€ Tempest "music sonus ty S \f hd } ia t (rode, et Piée’ Ww Welv, is o af 

--dry and common-place enough --with such little | and one. fies ier v Mr. Pal Pieces we have heard of the F ) ml 
things as ahost of glee and song writers have set, ut | which were keenly relished. Nor can we forget the | What else?) Concert Variations on “the Ameri ) 
the best only el verly, without genius, is all. Beet- | truly womanlil ind exquisite singing by Mrs. National Hymn” (God save the Kine) were particu 
hoven composed one masterly overture (to Coriolanus) , flarwoop of a couple of songs: “ Sapptieation ” | larly “sacred.” (De la musique sacre or De la sa 
but has not done for Shakespeare what he did for by Frauz, and “ Faded Flowers”? by Schubert.— | ¢erée musique? as Rossini wittily expressed his modest 
Gocthe’s ymont. He left that to Mendelssohn, | Some of the noblest and least familiar choruses from | doubt about his own new Mass). There was some 
whose musical interludes and accompanying phrases Elijah followed, with tenor air: ‘ Then shall the | good solo singing. Schubert’s “Serenade” was not 
to the “ Mid-summer Night's Dream” are as entirely righteous shine,” given with fine taste and fervor by | sung; it is a love song to be sure, and not strictly 
unique as they are true in art, forming (as Schumann-| Mr. Lanemaip. Finally, a notable rarity, Beetho- | “sacred,” but much more so than the flat and. senti- 
said) “a bridge between Bottom and Oberon, with- | yen’s splendid chorus to Goethe’s little poem :— mental ditty, to pious words, which Mr. Waeerer 
out which the passage into Fairy Land is almost im- | “ Beealmed at sea and hapny vovace” (“ Meeres- substitted for it, and which the pious andience found 
possible.” Schubert, who turned poets of all times | stille,” ete.). wl wis printed in this journal some | 80 edifying that they insisted On its repetition dut 
and countries into song, composed “Hark, the Lark,” | years since, and ouelht ere this to have found its w Ly | then, too, Beethoven’s Contralto Aria) Per pitt, so 
with exquisite genius. For the rest we have only.a sate singing club and concert rooms. | finely sung by Mrs. Cary, is also a love sot con 
begearly account of third and tenth rate operas, | The acme plece was the acene of the fist nertanns ceived in the Italian operatic style, and that wos sang! 
which borrow plots and characters (names) from ance of Bennett's * May Queen’ Cantata, by a choir Far worthier of the time, the place and Mr. W 1 
Shakespeare, but have nothing in their music in the | of sinvers, with piano ac scvamanitniesd senate hae: ts was the tenor song from ///ja “Then ll the 
least akin to him. Verdi's Machetto, heaven save the | rection of Mr. Henry Carrer, preceded by a mis- | righteous.”” There was also a duet by Spohr, and 


mark !; a better opera called Macbeth, but of the 
Nico- 


lai’'s “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” sparkling, pretty 


effective, showy order, by Taubert of Berlin ; 


music, but the absurdity of Falstaff singing !~-Ros 


sini’s Otello, which of course does not lack Possini’s 


genius ; and finally “ Much Ado about Nothing’’ op- 
eratized by Berlioz. We have also heard a “ Ham- 
let” overture by Gade, which by any other name 
would sound as sweet, and a noisy one called ‘‘Lear” 
Music is its 


by Berlioz. What could we expect ? 


own world; the Bachs and Beethovens and Moaarts 
had their own work to do, their own inspirations to 
follow, as well as Shakespeare, and some day one or 
more of these will be confessed as widely. 

Mr. LanG made the best choice possible in his 
sclection of music. First, the ‘* Midsummer Night's 
but the little 
that go with the action—including the Overture ; the 


Dream ” music entire—all snatches 
Scherzo, introducing Act II. and the fairies; the 
“Lullaby” Duet: “Ye Spotted Snakes” and fairy 
choris; the J#termezzo, in which Hermia seems to 
pursue her lover through the tangled wood; the 
the “ Wedding March,” and the 


Finale, song and chorus of fairies blessing the house. 


lovely Nocturne ; 


The solos were beautifully given by Miss Houston 
and Mrs. Cary; the choruses were sung by a large 
choir of the freshest and best voiees in the city, and 
the Orchestra, under Cart ZeERRAHN, played with 
more than usual delicacy and spirit, to the credit of 
themselves and of Mr. Lane’s conductorship. 
Beethoven’s Coriolanus Overture, in which a proud 
and fiery spirit storms itself away so grandly, is one of 
But the 
feast was more of Mendelssohn than of Shakespeare, 


his best, and quite in the vein of the play. 


and was, indeed, originally intended for the first of 
May, the revival of the Cantata composed to Goethe’s 
“First Walpurgis Night,” so admirably brought out 
by Mr. Lane two years ago, being a main feature. 
This formed the second part, and was given (we are 
told) not quite so successfully as before, at Icast in 
one or two of the solo parts, although in general it is 
much praised. The audience was immense, and the 
enthusiasm great, and Mr. Lana’s good services will 


be remembered. 








*=-_—:-o + — 
Concerts. 
We have room only to recall some features of the 


sic of the past two or three weeks. Perhaps the 


p casantest thing that rises in the memory is the little | 


Concert, twice given to an invited audience, by the 
Amateur Singing Club, under the direction of Mr. 
J.C. D. Parker, at Chickerjng’s rooms. Rare is the 
charm of choice choruses and part-songs sung by 
The 
ensemble of tone, as well as the execution, was ad- 


twenty or thirty fresh, refined young -voices. 


mirable. 








Sertoire a 


ut. The a basket of 


At least the cl 


voices harsh and out of tune, especially 


cellaneons first p whole s¢ 


green fruit orus sit ¢ was unripe, 


in the open- 


Mr. 


in which two lugubrious 


ing part-song. A c¢ simple song of 


Carter's, “ Roscoe’s Brid 


“(QO dig a grave and dig it deep,” are 


lines of solo 
echoed in each stanza by a quartet in harmony, was 


quite impressive, if not cheerful. The ‘* May Queen’ 


has some fine music in it, and is always refined, 


ous and faint in its impression. 


R. M. 
Cary as the 


thouch sometimes ted 


The solos were generally well sung by Mrs. 


Smitrn as the May Queen, Miss A. IL. 
Queen, Mr. L. HW. Witney, tenor, as the lover, and 
as Robin Hood. 


chance of effect we think this musie needs an orches 


Mr. J. Kimpatr, basso For a fair 
tra, and we understand there is a prospect that it will 
so be given in one of the Wednesday Afternoon Con- 
Mrs 


herself by the purits and he auty of her soprano voice, 


certs Smith, a new singer to us, commended 


and her chaste stvle of singing. Still more so in the 
last ‘* Gala Matinee’ 


3oston Theatre, where she sang, “ Hear ye Israel, 


of the Orchestral Union, in the 





” 


with orchestra, with such truth of intonation and of | 


feeling as we do not very often hear. That Concert 


was also notable by the revival of Beethoven’s won- 
derful No. 3) 
™ Preludes,” and the 


up again. 


Overture { to ‘ Leonora.”  Liszt’s 


Semiramide overture also came 
Last Wednesday the concert was again in the 
Musie Hall, aud of uncommon interest from the high- 


er point of view, since, besides the Leonora overture, 


it offered us for tl st time in many years Schu- 
mann’s remarkable first Symphony, in B flat. It did 
not go so smootlily as it will the next time, and we 
will say no more of it today except to advise every 


lover of great orchestral music to hear it. There are 


very few things indeed which so to Beet- 


There were § 


come 


near 


hoven. raus3 waltz and Gounod Pot- 


pourri, by force of hablt; and Mr. Tuayer played 


on the Great Organ, with much pedal execution, 


some concert Variations by Hesse, and his own OF 
for Vox Humana, 


being to gratify @uviosity about 


which is cleverly enough 





contrived, the end 
that “ faney ” stop. 

The aforesaid Vox Humana Offi rtoi 
hy Mr 


1 Sunday evening. 


e also figured 
last 
The very 


in two Organ Concerts given Thaver 


Saturday afternoon ar 
miscellaneous programme of the former was saved by 
the great Toccata in D minor by Bach and the third 
Sonata of Mendel And the latter, one of the 


soln. 





concerts called “Sacred,” had other things well 
enough in their way, but nothing interesting in com- 
parison with the Toccata in F by Bach. We are 
glad that Mr. Thayer exercises his power on such 











All th 
were with pianoforte accompaniment by Mr. Ha- 


an Ave Maria (contralto) by Bassini sons 
mann, 

The Boston Mozart Crvup (amateur orchestra) 
had their fourth and last social entertainment of the 
season last Monday evening, and treated their friends 
including: The 


to aremarkably good programme 
first Symphony of Beethoven: Mendelssoln’s 
“Return from Abroad 


with orchestra, in D minor, by 


over 
:” a piano forte Concerto, 


Mozart, plaved 


“an honorary lady member of the Club” (Miss Mary 


ture 


hy 


Fay); transcription of Schubert’s “Serenade,” and the 


overture to Don Giovanni. These amateurs set their 
standard high and make earnest efforts to reach it. 
They play together more and more like artists. 

Wuaat Next? This Afternoon, the usual Organ 
Concert in the Music Hall. 


This evening, same place, a concert bv that. true 
singer, one of the world’s hest contraltos, and great 
favorite here, Miss ADELAIDE Puitriips. The first 
in four vears; will it not he pleasant to hear her! 
She will have distinguished assistance too Mme. 
GUERRABELLA, who has heen singing in Havana 


with her; her own sister, Miss M. Puricips, a pupil 
of Sig. Bendelari; Mr. Lana, plav the D 
minor Concerto of Mendelssohn ; and Mr. Zernraun 
with his Orchestra. 

Tomorrow evening, a “ Sacred,” that is to saya 
Sunday Concert in the Music Hali by that excellent 
musician, Jutius Ercurerc. who has composod for 
the occasion several picees for Violin, Violincello, 
Piano and Organ. Two Orean pieces will be plaved 
by Mr. LanG; two soprano songs will be “by 
Miss Houston, and two baritone songs by Mr. 
SCHRAUBSTAEDTER. 

Next Wednesduy Afternoon, the OpcnestRa 
Union will repeat the Schaumann Symphony, 
Mr. Jonn K. Patne will play two pieces 
Organ. 

Next Sunday Evening, the last Oratorio of the sea- 


who will 


sur 


the 


on 





son, and one of the best, “ Elijah,” which the Haw 
DEL AND Haypn Society always set about with 








zeal and which always is inspirmg to th 
Chorus, Orchestra and Great Organ will 
the grand ensembles, and the arrav of solo singers is 
uncommonly rich. AbDELAIDE Purerips will sing 
the contralto airs; Miss Housto~w and Mrs. Suir 
the soprano parts; Mr. Wneerer the tenor, M 
RupovpuseEn the bass. Cart Zerrawun will con- 
duct. 


> andience. 
1 


combine mn 





St. Louis, Mo. The Philharmonic Society gave 





its sixth concert on the 2Ist r overture to S 
ramide, the entire “Spring” from Haydn's “Seasons,”’ 
and a flute solo formed the first part; the sceand in 
cluded Beethoven’s first Svmphonyv : an aria for con 


tralto, “The Whippoorwill,” by E. Karst; a Polo 





naise fron: Meverbeer’s Struensee, and the tine 
March and Soldiers’ Chorns from Gounod’s ‘Faust, 
which one hopes the hand-organs will grind up this 


summer until there is nothing left of it. 
Hartrorp, Cony. On the sixth inst. the Men 
delssohn Quintette Club (of Bos 


ton) gave a 
at the Female Seminary, under the auspices of Messrs. 


concert 








| We had the entire 95th Psalm (“‘O come | noble organ works as these, and so successfully ; 
| ey . . . , : *k Fils > wel moorganists of the |} 
| let us worship”), by Mendelssohn, a noble work, in- | since Mr. Paine, we have not heard them so well | — ye il — = o : 1 — organist of 1 
i ‘ x . A E } ce. ley played a uinte V cethoven, With 
i sainead — x q e . nh « . — Tha 1 , —_ -_— Bi P | P a 2a > be 
j terspersed with interesting solos, = one of which a! rendered. The March of Priests from Athalie, and | selections from Haydn and Mendelssohn, popular ar 
j new tenor, Mr. MERRILL, made his mark, as he has | the great March Finale of the Fifth Symphony, ra gements from Rossini, Meverbeer, Ke. ending 
° . . . y . | . ' ’ “ 97 ° » & iere ‘ ‘ tt “Panet 7? 
since done stiil more effectually in the “ Walpurgis | which the organist brought out very powerfully, be- | wi» the Soldiers’ Chorus from “Taust, } 
| } 
GP AST EMER ~ BIE ic TEOR ae —z ~ w 

















DWI 


ns 


ereat Fair, which has given 


initary Commission, was a 
I's oratorio “Judas Macca 
k could ! 

‘ring of heroic patriot- 
Fair build 
e direction of Mr. 
yrincipal sopra- 
and Mr. 
at the 


e more timely dur- 
volitan 
as} 
ontraito, Mr vt 
Mr. Bri axe 
PHINO | rthat there was no orchestra, 
Orto Dresel’s “Army Hymn” (words by Dr. Holmes, 

not, as some of the N.Y. papers had it, “by O. 


inauguration of the 


enor, 


resided 


ass. 


we infi 


"), was performed at the 


a picked chorus of 200 voices 
‘famous 7th Regiment Band, for which it had 
heen instrumented by Carl Bergmann. The opening 


Square department, later, 
, 


“German Liederkranz.’ 


C. M. Von Weber. 
Mendelssohn. 


Paganini. 
mauer. 
Mendelssohn 
,orus and Orchestra 
Part IT 
Wives of Windsor.” 


5. Overture 


6 Fr 


Nicolai. 
Palestrina. 
iser” R. Wagner 

iorus with Orchestra. 

The season of Italian opera at the Academy of 
Music closed last we 
: and La Tra 
Bri 


> was made the oceasion for 


k with three more performances 


ust,” ita for the benefit of Mme. 


gnoli. On Saturday, Shakespeare's 
“a grand gala 
matince,’’ when selections from Rossini’s Otello were 
given, besides the entire opera La Sonnambula; the 
latter Ni “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” on account of the illness of Herr 
H Whiere Signor Verdi’s AMachetto ! 


Maretz k commences a supplem ntary season next 


olai’s 


lenly substituted for 


manns, was 
Monday with the “Huguenots.” 

Puiraperrnura. Mr. Carl Gaertner, the violinist, 
gave a classical soirée on the 16th, assisted by Messrs 
Roggenburger and Schmitz, and a 
double quartet of singers. 
Quintet (strings), op. 18, by Mendelssohn ; 


Jirvis, Cross, 
The pieces performed 
were : 
Vocal Quartets by Abt and Mohring, Grand Duo for 
innos by Kalkbrenner; Quintet (strings), op. 
thoven. 

“Judas Maccaheus” was performed at the third 
and last concert of the season, on Wednesday even- 
Handel and 


he Germania Orchestra. 


ing, by the Haydn Society, assisted by 

The Anschiitz troupe have given another short sea- 
son of German Opera, beginning April 18th, at Glov- 
The pieces have been 
3Zarber of Seville,’’ Gounod’s 
hiiiz,”’ ‘Merry Wives,” &e.,— 
The Bulletin 


‘stnut St. Theatre. 
“ Martha,” 
“Faust,” “Der Frevs« 


lust 


the 


the in honor of Shakspeare. 
Says: 

Tire Music Committee of the Great Central Fair 
are making preparations for a series of operatic and 
other performances on a grander and more extensive 
ethan anything ever before attempted in this 
country. Among the novelties will be a grand new 
opera by William H. Fry, ealled Notre Dame, found- 
cl on Victor Hugo’s novel of that name. The re- 
hearsals and other preparations are going on_ briskly 
and with every promise of splendid success. The 
first performance will take place early in May. 


sca 


Miss Teresa Carreno, the wonderful little pianist, 
; viven aconcert at the Musical Fund Hall, assist- 
y Mrs. Kempton, the contralto singer.—The _pe- 
prima donna, Miss Laura Harris, has had a con- 
assisted by Brignoli, Siz. Dragoni (baritone, 
Mr. Pattison, the pian- 


1] 
aa 


from Covent Garden Oper), 


ist, and Mollenlauer, violonce 


| mann, Esq., 





| sisted by two of his talented pupils; 





| to the impertinence of those people ? 


| torio? 


| ductions of this kind! 


| glee : 


| ing the listener of the horrible story of “Blue Beard,” 


| thing, if not good, at least bearable. 


'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


tion here was taken in hand | 


y the Germans, this being the programme : 


On Friday, April 22d, Schlegel and Tieck’s trans. 
lation of Z/am/et will be produced at the Academy of 
Musie by the Anglo-German tragedian, Daniel Band- 
, assisted by Mme. Methua Scheller and 
other distinguished German actors of this city and 
different ] ms of the country, the Germania Or- 

; ler Car] Scntz’s leadership, furnishing the 
On Satarday evening, April 23d, the proper 


anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth, the exercises will 


esting to Americans, as James E. 
ode and recite the 


he especially inte: 


Murdoch, Esq., will deliver an 


| speeches of Brutus and Mare Antony over the dead 


body of Caesar. Daniel Bandmann will deliver an 
nal oration in German on Shakespeare, the Ger- 
ia Orchestra playing selections from Mendels- 
soln, and the Junge Miénnerchor singing choruses 
from Fidelio and Rienzi, the whole exercises inter- 
spersed with representations from the life and works 
of Shakespe are by the German Artists’ Club. 


orig 
ma 


All this was realized, except the part to have been 
taken by Mr. Murdoch, who was ill. The net pro- 
ceeds go to the Sanitary Commission. 

Worcester, Mass. 
il entertainment given last week at Mr. 


The Spy speaks of a choice 
and classic: 
Sumner’s music rooms, under the auspices of Mr. B. 
D. Allen. 


A symphony in B flat by Taydn, and sonata in C 
by Clementi, piano duos in which Mr. Allen was as- 
and one of Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas, with solos from the works of Chopin 


| and Heller, performed by Mr. Allen, and: that, too, 


with ability such as few artists can surpass, comprised 
the instrumental portion. Add to this several charm- 
ing songs by such composers as Mendelssohn, Glinka, 
Franz, and Schubert, rendered with superior taste 
and expression by a fady of high musical culture, 
and the result was a perfect success. 

The new Mass by Mr. C. C. Stearns was to be 
brought on out Thursday evening. Ifit deserves half 
the good things said of it inthe Spy and the Paliadi- 
um, and by writers who commonly have reasons for 
what they say, its production is as great an event for 
“the heart of the Commonwealth,” as Rossini’s new 
Mass was for Paris. 


A little paper, called The Grumbler, in Toronto, 
Canada, grumbles in this wise about a new “Orato- 
rio” of “Convention”-al psalm-singer Yankee manu- 
facture : 

“Esther, the beantiful Queen,” an Oratorio----a 
Yankee Oratorio! Is it possible? Is there no limit 
Is there nothing 
that is high, nothing that is sublime, safe from their 
degrading influence, from their desecrating finger ? 
Oh! honored shades of Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, 


| and Mendelssohn, is it to be permitted that this insult 
| be offered to an artistic form which has been sancti- 
| fied by your pens, over which your sublime genius 


has shed its lustre? Is it to go by unnoticed and un- 
punished, when such a fabrication is called an Ora- 
Oh! that we could dip our pens into the 
scornful ink of Swift, that ours were the cutting satire 
of Thackeray, to lash, with deserved severity, pro- 
If Mr. Bradbury, the noble 


compiler of “Shawms,” of “Jubilees,”’ and who 


| knows what elge, ifhe had called this, his miserable 


attempt, a “Midiey,” we could have passed it over 
silently with becoming contempt. A medley it is; 
and, Oh, ye Muses! what a medley! Let us see. 


| “Come, come away ;” “Oft in the stillv night ;” 


“Fest March ;” “Camptown Races ;’’ “Fisherman’s 
” “The Bay of Biscay, O!"; recitatives remind- 


as told by Sam Cowell; and all these mixed with 
stirring waltz and quadrille melodies and contorted 
pilferings from Operas, and explained by readings 
which remind of the poor limner, who, after finishing | 


| his tavern sign and doubtful of its likeness to nature, 
| thought best to write over it, “This is a horse.” 


Nay, in the name of charity, do not, Oh, ye good 
people! punish us with such performances! Do not, 
in pity, lend your voices to such desecrations! If vou 
have a worthy object in view, like the one for which 


| 





this “pseudo-Oratorio” was performed, give us some- 
Your efforts 
are unworthily bestowed. Turn away from such 
puerilities. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


(Marietta mine.) 
Fred Buck ley. 


F. Buckley. 


For thee, and only thee. 


A sweot song, in praise of ‘‘Marietta.’ 
Little blue-eyed boy. Song. 
A nice little home ballad, 
The Reaper and the Flowers. Balfe. 
The words are the well known ones of Longfellow, 
but acquire a new beauty, when united to the well 
elaborated music of the talented composer. 


Joe Fillet: or Beef, Pork and Mutton. 
J. Williams. 
The merket men, and the sturdy butchers, a hith- 
erto musically neglected class, have, at length, some- 
Joe Fillet, who “ led inall” the cries 
market, has adventures, in his 
“Sue, it’? seems, which re-‘‘veal’”’ 
Good 


thing to sing. 
of ‘‘ Leadenhall” 
love to charming 
less than ahundred punsin their narration. 
melody. 

How do you like it, Jefferson D? Amos Patten. 

A capital patriotic comic song, containing a num- 
ber of queries addressed to the notorious Jeff, the 
finishing one in each verse being, ‘‘ low do you like 
it, as far as you've got?” 

Tony Pastor’s medley, or the “ Cottage by the 
sea,” 

Tony, who is one of the queerest of geniuses, here 
makes some curious combinations of song titles, dur- 
ing which ‘Isabella with the gingham umbrella” 
and a number of others, find themselves in the 
*- cottage.” 

Do they pray for me at home ? 
rus. 

Another fine ‘‘ home ” song. 


Song and Cho- 
W. O. Fish. 


Instrumental Music. 


Faust. Fantasie elegante. J. Leybach. 
Nearly all of the approved composers are having a 
dash at the great opera. Leybach does as well as the 
rest.and his fantasie has considerable originality in 
its arrangement. 
Chanson a boire. (Drinking Song). J. Leybach. 
Somewhat difficult to play gracefully, but when 
thoroughly learned is quite brilliant. 
Faust. Potpourri. G. W. Marks. 1. 
Mark's potpouris from the various operas are fa- 
mous, and extensively used. This ove has some 
thing quite different from other arrangements, and 
is very brilliant 
La Perle du Soir. (Pearl ofevening). Fantasie 
mazurka. E. Ketterer. 
An admirable piece, worthy of being companion to 
the Pluie de Perles,and others of the same high 
order. Very gracefuland musical. Of medium diffi- 
culty. 


Books. 


Czerny’s GRAND Finisuine Stopes. Books 
4, 5, and 6. C. Czerny, each $1. 
These studies are not ‘‘ finishing,” in the sense that 
they are extremely difficult. They are, perhaps, no 
harder than the Studies of Velocity, by the same au- 
thor. They contain exercises, very ingeniously com- 
bined into pleasing airs, on trills, turns, runs, arpeg- 
gios, melodies with accompaniments;—in short, 
include all kinds of things which are needed to give 
a person a ‘finished’ touch and execution, in all 
sorts of passages which are likely to occur in piano 
pieces. 





Music py Mart.—Music is sent by mail. the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in ebtaining supplies. Bookscan also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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